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creptnernemsclnmngs tint ost advanced enough to render it quite visible, 
SABBATH EVENING RECREATIONS. coiled up uncomfortably in the translucent 
No. 1. membranes, that they came into my posses- 
Blessed is the man who can find entertain- | sion. 

ment within his own home, and who has dis-| Like all our river fish, the trout deposits 
covered the seeret of gathering quiet harvests | its eggs whenever it gets ready, though I 
of enjoyment from contemplating the phe-| believe the late autumual and winter months 
nomena of the natural world. are the only seasons when eggs can be pro- 
It is true, fod must be eaten and clothing | cured at the trout ponds. Fish eggs in gen- 
must be worn, and the ordinary pursuits of|eral are not such very beautiful things to 
business must consume the day, yet every | look at, but those I kad, rolling arouod ia a 
earnest mind feels a desire to withdraw for a| clear white dish, bathed in clear cold water, 
time from its routine aod seek recreation in | attracted me strangely. I knew that a mys- 
that which its special taste can enjoy. Our | terious force had made each jelly-like egg a 
knowledge of the true, the right, and the| workshop, and, without sound of hammer, 
beautiful is extended in this way, and a com-| or saw, or anvil—io that sublime silenes 
eee transcending all mere intellectual | which often portends grand results, and which 
nowledge—a sense and clear realization of | can work and wait till the time of its fulfil- 
something beyond and greater than ourselves | ment shall arrive—had been elaborating a 
forces itself upon the mind. fish, a being of bones and muscles and blood 
At least this was my conviction in a de-| and scales and many other tissues and organs, 
sultory study of some trout eggs, during ajand by that same force helding a thread 
recent quiet Sabbath evening, and I have| which connected those eggs with my own 
imagined we might be mutually interested in | life, until I felt a brotherhood almost with 
learning just how these embryo fish look and | those undeveloped and voiceless relations. I 
behave when they make up their minds to| became deeply interested, and knowing that 
see the light, and to commence their first ex-| a slight increase in the temperature of the 
periments in navigation. water would hasten the hatching, I added a 
My object is not to go over the entire | little warmer liquid, and selecting an egg 
embryology of the trout—ao doubt all that is | which seemed most advanced in development, 
written in the books—moreover, I had not | I placed it in a suitable vessel of water under 
the eggs when in their earliest condition; it| the microscope, and was prepared to watch 

was only after growth of the embryo had | its behavior. 
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Dimly now could I see the head with prom- | shaped like the lacune in bone, or the gan- 


inent eyes on each side developed in ad- 
vance of the other parts; still more dimly, 
deep down through the muddy membranes, 
like looking at the branches of trees in a 
fog, I could trace arteries and veins, carrying 
their crimson tides from organ to organ, 
sealed in from the atmosphere, but each crim- 
son oval globule painting its own embryo 
cheek with oxygen stolen by natural right 
from the life-giving water in which it floated. 
I wanted to see how a helpless creature like 
that baby trout could release itself from its 
icthyological cradle and swim forth an inde- 
pendent and selfhelpful inhabitant of the 
troubled waters of earth. We must wait 
now until nature turns the key which shall 
unlock her mystery ! 

Poor is the man that has no patience, and 
again, patience is often the dry, hard road 
on which the wheels of knowledge run most 
smoothly, and it was so now. Often and 
again did I look down the binocular tubes, 
but the embryo still slumbered. Winter 
nights are said to be long, and I learned that 
a Sabbath night might be as protracted as 
apy other night in the week; but I had de- 
termined to see that egg hatch, or the morn- 
ing star should see my lamp burning and my- 
self waiting, thinking of patience and fish 
and other obscure things. Finally, I dis- 
covered a little rip in the outer membrane 
just over the head of the young fish, and I 
Race to learn now why that head was first 
to develop largely in the egg. That crack 
grew rapidly louger, and our icthyological 
baby used its head asa hammer and thumped 
its nearly brainless cranium against the 
fissure until it stuck through and was fairly 
on the outside. Half of the trout was now 
born, and in ten minutes’ time that impris- 
oned embryo had burst its fetters and had 
performed a complete evolution, and I beheld 
it floating in the water; but now it was on 
the outside of the egg, and the large yolk-bag 
remained attached to its abdomen. Indeed, 
this yolk bag was the only abdomen the fish 
had; its alimentary canal was quite rudimen- 
tary. The eggs of the trout may be separ- 
ated into three membranes, and the young 
fish is developed between the outer and the 
second coat. When the time comes for 
hatching, and the young fish has grown so 
large that its outer embryological jacket fits 
too tightly, it splits down one side and drops 
off into the water. The new-born fish now 
lies quite motionless for some time, with all 
its fresh tissues quite transparent. 

Now [ enjoyed a sight well worth waiting 
to see. The young fish was studded all over 
with sharply defined pigment cells, some 
nearly round or oval, others more stellate or 
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glionic nerve cells in the spinal cord. These 
pigment cells are said to bear a defivite re- 
lation in each family of fish, and their study 
enabled Agassiz to name the embryo fish he 
found recently in that nest he detected float- 
ing in the gulf weed on the broad waters of 
the Atlantic. 

The yolk-bag, still attached to the fish and 
destined to become finally absorbed into its 
abdomen, cuvuld be seen to be divided into in- 
numerable oil globules—the diet of our little 
icthyophyte. Nature is very provident and 
kind to her unreasoning trives, and she pro- 
vides fur them store-houses of food—starch 
for the young plant, oil globules for the ani- 
mal, whether fish or human. 

The circulation of its young blood was a 
vision not soon to be forgotten. All over the 
yolk-bag poured the blood in many tortuous 
channels, each oval globule clearly mapped 
out in the vessel, and the margins of arteries 
and veins were sharply defined as they passed 
over the highly refractive oil-giobules in the 
yolk bag. The vena cava magnified as large 
as one’s finger, collecting the blood from nu- 
merous converging veins, its tide hurrying 
impetuously along to be poured into the au- 
ricle; the auricle contracting, driving the 
blood into the ventricle, the ventricle impell- 
ing it still another step forward into the 
brauchial artery: then the current sweeping 
around the gills in graceful curves and 
fringes to be taken up by the aorta and car- 
ried to all parts of the transparent body, I 
could plainly see, and leisurely follow with 
microscopic eyes, until my brain reeled with 
intoxication from gazing at all those tumul- 
tuous and sanguinary torrents. I listened to 
hear the rush of the headlong globules, but 
all was silent as the dead, and a sense akin 
to disgust crept over me as I realized the 
duiness of the human ear, and of mortifica- 
tion at the coarseness of the human eye, for 
my lenses penetrated intu the depth of every 
organ, yet no force did I detect, no life did I 
discover driviag the busy wheels of organiza- 
ticn—only the results of that force. Beyond 
my ability to hear, beyond my capacity to 
see, I knew was a world of melody and of 
rythm, of beauty which no tongue has ex- 
pressed, revelling in the immeasurable realm 
of structural energy. But I was blind to 
its beauty and deaf to its melody. I was 
baffled, disappointed, perhaps I was unrea- 
sonable. I was confronting again that same 
old mystery, which has charmed the wisdom 
of all time, but has eluded its grasp, and not 
all the critical analysis of to-day can inter- 
pret it. 

A beam of polarized light sent through 
the fish revealed its rudimentary vertebra— 
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still cartilaginous —joint strung to joint ex- 
tendinz to the tail. But the extreme beauty 
of its muscular system fascinated me. Bands 
of striated fibres corded all the parts together, 


the subject. Some think we have no intel- 
lectual faculty to comprehend the mystery. 
Science, it is true, demonstrates the fact that 
life is some manifestation of force, and that 
and the contracting and expanding fasciculi | force is indestructible forever—not any more 
were irrigated by countless blood currents | existing in the world now than when the stars 
hastening to carry building material to all | of the morning sang together for joy; not 
parts of the organization. Each sarcous | auy lesa than was allied with matter at the 
element, or muscle cell, was resplendent in | beginning. Not always, however, do I be- 
colors brilliant as rainbows, as this strangely |-lieve this mystery will perplex the intelligent 
modified light mapped them out among the|inquirer. Physiology is rapidly oe 
transparent tissues. I saw at a glance how| away the doubts and random guesses whic 
easy it would be to dissect these muscular | have long embarassed any clear conception 
fibres and to separate the ultimate fibrilla, | of man’s nature and being, and it requires no 
’ because the convective tissue, so strong and | prophetic vision to foresee the possibility that 
unyielding in big fish, was still rudimentary | the genius of science may yet give to that 
in this little one. It would have been the} manifestation of force we call life its proper 
work of only a minute to have measured the | correllation with all other force, and thas 
size of the emallest thread of muscle in the | demonstrate the sublime simplicity and unity 
living fish, but I felt an impulse to take this | of nature’s plans. Then can we see that 
little one to pieces, although the big volume| « pgarh ig another life. We bow our heads 
in which is written “thou shalt not kill,” was| At going out, we think, and enter straight 
lying on my table. True physiology never; Another g»lden chamber of the King’s, 
sports with the life or functions of any being,| Larger than this and lovelier. 
and a true physiology teaches also, that we| PAt/a., 2d mo., 1872. J. G. H. 
cannot take life. We may mar an organiza- For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
tion, but we take nothing when that force we 
call life departs—whither we know not. ee 
I added a few drops of concentrated solu-; The history of civilization is mainly a his- 
tion of acetate of potash to the water in| tory of the gradual perfection of methods of 
which the trout was floating. Now I watched | co-operation, and of the enlistment of the 
with keenest attention. A few more drops | interests of select bodies in movements which 
‘ increased the density of the water percepti-| through them have been made to seem of 
} bly. The blood-currents halted just a little,| importance to larger numbers. Although 
4 only for a second—an alarm of impending | Buckle would hardly give his assent to so 
danger ran through the entire organization | natural an origin, civilization may be said to 
—then onward they rushed again, then an-| have begun when the heads of two or more 
other pause. The globules seemed taking | nomadic families discovered that mutual 
counsel together. A langour crept in among | hostility was working their detriment, and 
; them, they wandered without a motive in the| that, although their meeting had been a 
vessels —the tide that had only just learned hance one, it would be wise to submit to such 
to flow stood still—only a little shudder | restrictions as would enable them to share 
ran through the musclez, and the tint | ig pasturage between them, and to com- 
was dead. What do I mean? I don’t! bioe in defending it againt other parties 
know. Who does know? Nothing visible | who might pass that way. Since then, al- 
i went out of that fish, for my clear lenses | though the families have become nations, and 
embraced every atom within their penetrat-| new complications have resulted, the progress 
ing vision, yet a change had taken place. | of civilization must have consisted mainly in 
The crimson couriers stood still in their veins. | a development and modification of this sim- 
i. Never again would they don the harness we | ple beginning. Oae would think, therefore, 
call life, and gallop around in their tracks. | that any purpose that may have run through 
. The sarcous elements would contract no/| the ages should be nearly accomplished. But, 
. more. And as each retreating hour of = great our faith in the individual 
i 














) presses us up against that same mystery,| purposes which have probably never been 
1 willingly or unwillingly, yet remorselessly, I | wanting in the world, our faith is as firm 
would repeat the question, what change had | that the “ spring ” of good sense and general 
taken place in that fish? If I seek a reply | personal independence of action and senti- 
from the proud philosophy of all tice it| ment “ has come very slowly up this way ;” 
gives no response. If I question the theology | and often-repeated exhibitions keep us re- 
of every age, it is equally dumb; and not| minded that nations are still unfettered by 
all the dim lamps thronging the labyrinths | legislation, and that the discipline of centuries 
: of human tradition cast any light on | does not prevent recourse to the destructive 
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arbitration that settled the first recorded 
quarrel. But as there is time enough left 
for the fighting of new battles, there is space 
for the indulgence of fresh hopes ; and we 
are tempted to find such satisfaction as we 
can in thinking of the good that may result 
from the formation of a nucleus here and 
there whence shall radiate, as time passes, 
widening circles of correct sentiment, and of 
efficient co-operation. 

We have not persuaded ourselves that the 
experiment is a new one, but revert to it be- 
cause it seems to promise more of immediate 
result than ever before. Indeed, the efforts 
of our Peace Associations have hitherto 
seemed to us the best extant examples of 
“ bread cast on the waters ;” since the desired 
results must be the grand children of the causes 
producing them. Facet Uae teu DAS 

Long ago we turned from preachers and 
writers to our mechanics and inventors ; feel- 
ing that these last will have accomplished 
our purpose when they shall be able, through 
improvements in the machinery of war, to 

uarantee the death of every man that goes 
into the field. 

Meanwhile, two favorable symptoms in the 
international atmosphere give promise of a 
brighter morrow, at least so far as concerns 
our relations with England. However the 
deliberations of the High Commission may 
eventually result, we have reason 'to be glad 
that they bave taken place. They could 
hardly have been brought about under Pal- 
merston’s administration. Apart from other 
occasions for stumbling then in the way, some 
of which still remain to render careful step- 
ping very necessary, the careful observance 
of technicalities by one nation-is sure to pro- 
duce equal circumspection in the other; and 
it could never have entered into Palmerston 
to conceive of the existence of national honor 
apart from the rigid observance of diplomatic 
form. Those commissioners, however, came 
as the representatives of a people whose best 
sentiment was expressed in the definite as- 
sertion, by a body composed largely of mem- 
bers of the two houses of Parliament, that 
“no question of diplomatic form ” should be 
permitted to retard the settlement of the 
eauses of disagreement between the two 
countries. In this, a very simple matter 
though it seems, we think we discern a sign 
of the times; and when two nations engaged 
in the picking of an international bone shall 
become so interested in their work as to forget 
that the rest of the world is looking on, they 
will have accomplished for themselves very 
nearly that which is done for fighting indi- 
viduals when peace makers bear them from 
the crowd that surrounded them, and leave 
them alone in the woods to consult their own 
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feelings in the matter, and to recollect that, 
after all, their existence is a matter of greater 
moment than the manner of their existence. 
To the complications at present senting: 
we owe the second and more favorable 
symptom. For if any organization, for kin- 
dred purpeses can be depended upon for 
marked results, we may look hopefully upon 
the fermation, less than a year since, of the 
Anglo-American Association, “for” (in the 
words of its prospectus) “ the purpose of ob- 
taining the best securities for the maintenance 
of a friendly understanding, and for the cul- 
tivation of more cordial relations between the 
United States and Great Britain.” This 
movement cannot but be regarded as a sig- 
nificant one. The power of the body depen- 
ding wholly upon the character of the men 
composing it, we looked over its lists with 
an interest we have never felt in movements 
from which we expected nothing more than 
some serenity in the consciences of those 
sharing in them. We found there hardly a 
name that does not suggest decided political 
influence ; very many names that would not 
kick the beam when weighed against the best 
moral power to be found in either of the two 
countries, Appearing soon after the return 
home of Thomas Hughes, we suspected it to 
be one of the good results that may always 
be expected from a more intimate acquain- 
tance between the representative men of 
different nations. There are many othere who 
have traveled in this country, connected with 
the association; indeed, one might suspect 
that a personal acquaintance with us had been 
made a requisite for admission to membership, 


/excepting in those instances in which the 
| candidate comniands our confidence for other 


reasons. 

When, recently, the British Press became 
clamorous over our intention to bring before 
the Geneva Conference a claim for indirect 
losses, we looked curiously to see what 
action the Association would take. It met, 
and agreed to refrain from an expression of 
opinion! Since then it has, doubtless, been 
active in tempering the hostility of the people 
and restraining the government from irri- 
tating expression ; for it is composed of men 
who reach the populace through the Press, 
and their rulers in person. owever the 
labors of its members may eventually result, 
we presume that they are just now as efficient 
peace makers as the world contains. 

New York, 2d mo., 1872. 8. C. C, 


“ ONE single act done in dryness of spirit 
is worth more than many acts done in conso- 
lation, because it is done with a stronger love, 
though it may not be with a love so tender 
or so consoling.” 
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COLFAX ON THE TREATY—IMPORTANT 
UTTERANCES, 


Vice President Colfax spoke as follows of 
the Washington Treaty, recently, in New 
York : 

I rejoice that this nation aad the other 
great English-speaking nation, have set an 
example that they can settle all questions of 
difficulty, all disputes by arbitration by the 
leading men of the civilized world. And I 
will state to you bow that treaty came to be 
made. It was made because the American 
people demanded that this nation should 
stand forever upon the rock of right itself. 
After our war was over, with the irritations 
arising from the conduct of Great Britaio 
during the conflict, we were liable at any mo- 
ment to drift, even against the will of our own 
governors and rulers, into another war. I 
know when the civil conflict closed, a com- 
mon remark made by public men was, “ we 
will let this be an outstanding dispute, and 
when Great Britain becomes involved in 
trouble with her own people, or at war with 
a foreign nation, we will put to her lips the 
poisoned chalice she put to ours;” but the 
American people, “the plain people,” as 
Abraham Lincoln called them, said to your 
leading men, “ never;”’ we denounce this as 
wrong ; we denounced it as wrong during the 
rebellion, and even for revolution we shall 
not consent this wrong slrall be done, if ia any 
other honorable way it can be adjusted, and 
they said right. And that treaty was made 
by which these open questions were referred 
to international arbitration, a blow for peace 
and against war more potential than all the 
peace societies that ever assembled on either 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. I give no credit 
to what I hear by the cable under the ocean 
as to the mother country, as we call her, re- 
ceding from this solemn compact. Oh, no! 
Oh, no! With this great step in advance, 
with the distinct understanding all over the 
world that every question and difficulty be- 
tween these two nations were to be submitted 
to arbitration at Geneva, and the mujority of 
persons appointed by monarchies to settle the 
questions between the Republic and the mon- 
archy—lI say neither nation will dare, in the 
face of th civilized world, to destroy that 
compact which is solemnly made before God 
and man, and to leave those irritating diffi 
culties open for further altercation inthe 
future: No, no. If we were not to receive 
one dollar as the result of that arbitration, I 
would stand before my countrymen and say, 
‘Settle this question whether we receive noth- 
ing or whether our treasury becomes bank. 
rupt, rather than recede a hair’s breadth from 
that great moral position that these nations 
occupy to day in respect to the other nations 
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of the earth. It says to the countries of 
Europe in trumpet tones, disband your armies 
of millions of men, in France, iu Germany, 
in Austria, and in Russia ; copy our example, 
and submit your disputes to impartial arbi- 
tration.— Evening Bulletin.. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“4 WORD TO THE WISE.” 


In their issue of 2d month 24th, the edi- 


tors of this paper once more feelingly express 
their longing “for a greater support from 
rightly qualified and gifted minds,” ia the So- 
ciety of Friends. No thoughtful reader of the 
Intelligencer will, we think, question the need 
there is, for just such support because, al- 
though the weekly repast furnished is usually 
excellent, and well selected, much of it lacks 
the freshness and charm of originality. Our 
paper abounds with the experiences of 
past generations, but we want more of the 
progressive spirit of our own. The ancient 


writings of Friends are refreshirg in their 


quaintness, and instructive in their sugges- 
tions ; for as these worthies were pioneers, 80 
should we be ; as they removed mountaina of 
difficulty, thus opening the way for our on- 


ward march, we are not true to ourselves, 


nor worthy our rich inheritance, if we do not 


walk therein. They realized that Quaker- 
ism rested upon too broad a foundation to 


admit of their tresspassing upon forbidden 
ground in the investigation of Truth. The 
strong rock of their faith in immutable prin- 
ciples could not be shaken by the waves of 


error which broke against it. In the liberty 
which the truth gives they “tried all things, 
and held fast that which was good.” Theo- 
logically they differed widely,but in spirit they 
were one. 

Have we the same faith which was their's? 
Do we interpret Quakerism as they did? In 
this age of enlightenment we fear controversy 
because of the tendency there is in die- 
putants to condemn, rather than to convinee ; 
to exult in victory, rather than to exalt Truth. 
We lovingly cherish the old, and timidly 
shrink from the new. We ‘hammer into.ex- 
treme thinpess the few grains of truth we 
possess, rather than search for fresh material. 
We move slowly in a traditionary rut, letting 
others pass us on the smooth road. We are 
prone to accept authority for truth, ratber 
than truth for authority, The writer believes 
that, to a far wider extent than many suppose, 
this state of things exists in our Society, and 
experience has taught him that it is difficult 
to find deliverance from the prejudices of ed- 
ucation, so as to promote a free impartial in- 
vestigation of religious principles. Never- 
theless it is possible, and there are those 
amongst us who have found releasement, from 
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this thraldom. The Intelligencer should be 
an educator to this end, but is itso? Contri 
butions are solicited by its editors, who in the 
exercise of a wise censorship may properly ac- 
cept or reject any proffered article; but 
have they the right to trim and polish off the 
productions of others after the pattern 
approved by themselves? We think not. 

The Intelliyencer is the only paper published 
in this city through which the members of 
our Society may properly disseminate their 
views, and it seems to be published for a 
class, rather than for all. We have advanced 
thought amongst us, which would freely flow 
through this convenient channel, if permitted 
to do so. Some of us are Heterodox, others 
Orthodox, but we are none the less Quakers. 
The gifted George Dillwyn once said of him- 
self: “In doctrinals I am a Ca/vanist in be- 
lieving that the Divine purpose relating to 
mankind, whatever it is, cannot in any re- 
spect be defeated ; an Arminian, in believ- 
ing that the sufferings of Christ had relation 
to all mankind ; a Baptist, in believing that 
no otherwise than by baptism can any ever 
become members of the church or body of 
Christ ; a Roman Catholic, in believing that 
church to be the one, and that out of it there 
is no salvation ; and a Quaker, in believing 
that what is to be savingly known of God, is 
manifested or revealed in man; and that if 
any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His.” We have yet to learn that 
theology is of the head exclusively, and is 
comparatively speaking unimportant ; that 
Quakerism is not to be measured by any ex- 
ternal standard, but by the spirit which vita- 
lizes it. 

Let us then have a “free press in our Soci- 
ety. The writer is not alone in the convic- 
tion that it is greatly needed now. Open 
the Intelligencer for the ventilation of the 
views of any or all of our members, however 
adverse these may be, having full faith in the 
ultimate victory of the Truth. Unquestion- 
ably there would then be a response to the 
call of its editors for help. This we helieve 
would benefit editors, readers and contribu- 
tors—editors, by swelling their subscription 
list, and thus increasing the usefulne-s of the 
paper—readers, by acquainting them with 
the variety of talent existing in our midst, 
and by giving them fresh food for reflection— 
contributors, in the intellectual growth aris- 
ing from the exercise of their God given 
powers. 

In conclusion , the writer will say, that 


this article was prepared from a sense of 


duty, and with no wish to censure the ex- 
cellent women, who have this paper in charge. 
He believes in freedom, freedom of thought, 
freedom ofspeech, and freedom of the press, 











|and believes also that truth can thrive only 
in the atmosphere of freedom. 
spirit of the Lord is, there is Liberty.” 


“Where the 


2d mo., 1872. CARITAS. 


+ -—— 0 —- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Enclosed is an article which I found in the 


“Christian at work ;” it expresses so forcibly 
a concern that is a living one with me, that I 
felt willing, with your approbation to see it 
reproduced in the Intelligencer. 
our testimony bearers might indeed be willing 
to “tarry at Jerusalem,” until they are sent,— 
until the tidings are given them to carry, and 
then go, fearlessly, leaving the results a// with 


Would that 


Him who sends. No message then, would be 


sent in vain, or cause us any anxiety. 


Cincinnati, 2d, mo., 1872. A. M. 8. 


WHO WILL GO FOR ME? AND, WHOM SHALL 


I SEND? 
BY W. E. B. 


These questions are two, and not one. Who 


is willing to go for me? and, Who am I wil- 
ling to send? are two very different things to 
ask. 


Ahimaaz was perfectly willing to run with 


tidings from the battle field to Eli, the priest, 
and the commander was willing to let him 
run, to no purpose. because he was so anxious 


to do it, and he was so anxious to run as a 
messenger that he ran away without any 
tidings whatever. He was a trained herald, 
and could run swiftly and knew it, and was 
proud of it, and so ran, and that was all there 
was of it. He had his race and outran the 
real messenger, but had no tidings to give to 
Eli when he had come where he was. 

Are there not trained heralds amongst us 
who run well, and no man, no, not even the 
Lord, will hinder them ? 

They admire their own agility, and raise 
great expectations on the part of others, and 
it all comes at last to their own shame, and 
the disappointment of their admirers 

There is another question than, Who will! 
go for me? It is, Whom shall I send? 

It is not every one who gets ordination from 
the Church whom the Lord will send. 

It is not every ove who, without ordination, 
gets a circle of willing or even admiring 
hearers whom the Lord has sent. 

Isaiah had seen the Lord high and lifted 
up in the throne of his glory, with worship- 
ping cherubim on the right and the left, and 
had seen himself in the light of God’s holi- 
ness as altogether polluted and undone, and 
then had been purified by the fire of the altar 
laid on his lips. Yet, even then he was not 
prepared to go for the Lord. Another thing 
was necessary. He must be more than a pre- 
pared athlete ; he must have tidings to bear. 
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The Lord must give him a message to deliver, : 
or his running would be utterly useless. 

Those whom the Lord sends do not run to 
show their own swiftness, but to bear the 
Lord’s message. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ would not allow his 
disciples to go a step in fulfillment of his 
great commission until they had received the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire. He 
must first fill their souls with the knowledge 
of ns wonderful work and give them other 
tongues, tongues of gladnes3, tongues of pow- 
er, tongues of fire, before he would permit 
them to start at all. 

And well was it that he.would not. What 
kind of tidings would they have borne if they 
had gone forth without the pentecostal endow- 
ment. 

Questions about the kingdom, as a Jewish 
kingdom, and the time when it would be re- 
stored, and who should be greatest in it, who 
sit on the right hand, and who on the left 
hand, in power, would have continued to fill 
their hearts. 

The wonderful works of God would never 
have formed the burden ef their tidings ; but 
they would have been full of the wonderful 
speculations of men. 

Peter, instead of standing up with the 
eleven on the day of Pentecost to charge 
home upon the multitudes the fact that they 
had slain their own Messiah and released a 
robber, and that the Lord whom they had put 
to death was risen and reigning, and had 
shed forth the Holy Spirit upon them, and 
was ready to save even his murderers in Je- 
rusalem, Peter would have been as he was on 
that night of the betrayal, full of saving him. 
self instead of saving others. 

The one who can answer the two questions, 
aud say, “ Here am I, Lord; send me,” is the 
one who has the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
and is led by the Spirit, and will go wherever 
the Spirit shall send, and speak whatever the 
Spirit shall dictate. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

The true principles of Quakerism are very 
dear to me ; they cover the whole ground of 
human needs in all time, embracing every 
thing that is of value either temporal or 
spiritual ; but that there are many signs of 
narrowness, and a want of comprehension of 
the true principles of Friends, even among 
our own members, is to my mind very appar- 
ent, and one of the most con+picuous of these 
signs is that lifeless conservatism which op- 
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poses every advance step for which a plain 
precedent canuot be found in the writings of 
early Friends. Now I hold “the early 
Friends” in very high estimation. I am will- 
ing to allow they did their work well, but 
let us exercise our common sense, and en- 
deavor to do our work well. 

It is hardly necessary tu recite the fact, so 
apparent to every intelligent mind, that the 
circumstances under which the Society of 
Friends arose were widely different iu almost 
every particular from what exist at the pres- 
ent time, especially in this country ;then why 
should we be trying to live in an age which 
does not belong to us ? 


Yesterday my thoughts wandered to thee, 
to thy remark and my c»mments on it, and I 
felt that I ought to say something more, even 
if I should thereby risk acquiring, that which 
| T fear is deserved, the character of an exceed- 
ingly verbose writer; and to thee too, whois 
| fond of brevity and loves condensaton. But 
| for my encouragement I observe that our 
Heavenly Father has given to the grain its 
abundant envelopes and ‘‘ He will fan it, and 
the wind will carry it away, and the whirl- 
wind shall scatter it.” I hope thou wilt not 
find it all chaff. [ understand thee, in alla- 
sion to thyself, as holding by the ancient de- 
claration that the preparation of the heart is 
of the Lord, and that for every new servi¢e 
there is its own peculiar preparation. I do not 
know what to make of this doctrine. 1 know 
it is Quaker, and I have at times thought it 
true, but if we are in the love of God, love 
Him with all our heart, mind and strength, 
| we will Jove our neighbor as ourself, and can- 
| not need such a secondary dispensation. Ifa 
' new siate of religious experience is known I 
suppose it must [ preparatory to action ; but 
this conflicts some with the simplicity of the 
Gospel as preached aforetime and now in us, 
‘ Do we not read that the Gospel is one and the 
same in all, from the child of a year old to the 
man of grey hairs? Is it not preached in us, 
denying all ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and teaching us that we live soberly, right- 
eously and godly ; sober, wise and godlike in 
this present life, true, faithful, pure, gentle, 
harmless, loving, impartial? Being brought 
into this state we are ready for any service. 
I have an idea that the command is not onl 
to one but to all—“ what thy hands find to do 
do it with thy might”—and the beautiful illus- 
tration follows, “work while it is called to- 
day,” while thou canst see, while thou know- 
est, for the night cometh, which should be the 
season of rest, intended by God for relaxation 
and repose; darkness will come, and in it 
thou canst not see to labor, and cannot rest be- 
cause the day has past by, and the work which 
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belonged to it was not done. Now if the mind 
and heart were right dost thou think any 
further baptism or preparatory dispensation 
to fit for any service would be necessary ? 
Ican but believe that it is with us in rela- 
tion to some things as with the ancient Jews 
“we make the word of God of none effect by 
our traditions.” Wouldst thou say “ the dis- 
ciple is not more worthy than his Lord, nor 
the servant than his master”. I can only add 
that I am not any more disposed to take 
Apostolic than Quaker traditions for facts. 
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“A Worp To THE Wise.”—Though the 
communication of our valued correspondent 
“ Caritas,” which will be found in this num- 
ber, more especially concerns ourselves as 
editors, yet his suggestions are so much in 
harmony with others we have from time to 
time received, and they are presented in so 
earnest a spirit, that we felt it would be 
right our readers should share them with us. 
While we desire to profit by every sugges- 
tion made in such a spirit, and intend that 
the pages of our new volume shall give evi- 
dence that we have done so, we must never- 
theless ask the indulgence of our friends 
whenever we seem to exercise too much cau- 
tion as to the articles we admit. Perhaps no 
one who has not had some experience of the 
kind can fuily understand how delicate and 
difficult is the position of an editor or editors 
of a journal conducted in the interests of a 
religious society. This difficulty is not di- 
minished when, as in the present case, the 
paper is the only channel of a great diversity 
‘of thought and feeling. Our correspondent 
thinks the difficulty would be overcome by 
admitting freely the expression of every va- 
riety of view. Perhaps he is right. He re- 
marks that the Intelligencer ‘“ seems to be 
published for a class rather than for all.” 
This has no doubt seemed to him and to some 
others to be the case. But if we know our- 
selves, our paper (which we have always 
regarded as a very unpretending one) is not 
published in the interest of any class or party. 
tot even, we may venture to say in that of 
“ Quakerism,” further than as that represents 
what we understand to be the truth. Weare 
in sympathy with the “ advanced thought” of 























our day, and ]cok forward with hope that our 
Society, purified of its “dross andits tin and 
its reprobate silver,” shall retain in its ranks 
and draw to them the young and gifted, who, 
finding amongst us the good they have been 
seeking, shall also be champions for the 
truth. ‘ 

We recognize too and can rejoice in the 
evidences of “ advanced thought,” in some di- 
rections, among those who differ widely from 
us in theological opinions, while we can not but 
regret the uncharitableness which is more 
or lees the inevitable result of making the first 
step in a religious life to be the assent of the 
mind to certain dogmas, instead of a surren- 
der of the will to the convicting power of Di- 
vine Love. And this brings us to the 
acknowledgement that although,as previously 
stated, we are not conducting our paper for 
a class, yet we freely admit that we havea 
preference for articles written with clearness, 
as free as possible from ambiguous expres- 
sions, and in which the principles of truth are 
advocated with simplicity. We would not 
however, go beyond the proper limits in pre- 
scribing for our contributors. Our corres- 
pondent believes that “We have advanced 
thought among us which would freely flow 
through this convenient channel if permitted 
to do so.” Wewill endeavor to keep the 
channel open, and we hope no one properly 
qualified will be discouraged from contribu- 
ting to our pages under the impression that 
we are one sided. 


MARRIED. 
WOOD—HOGE.—On the 6th of 2d mo., 1872, at 
the residence of the brides parents, with the appro- 
bation of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, Pemberton 
Wood and Anna E. Hoge, both of Carroll Co., Md. 
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DIED. 

BROWN.-—-At Pickering, Canada West, on the 
28th of 2d mo., 1872, Margaret Brown, aged 90 
years, widow of the late Nicholas Brown; a mem- 
ber of Pickering Monthly Meetirg. Long known as 
a minister in the Society of Friends. 

COLVIN.—At bis residence in Mendon, Monroe 
Co., N. Y., lst mo. 6th, 1872, Isaac Colvin, aged 82 
years. 

The deceased was one of the earlier settlers of the 
city of Rochester, and until prostrated by disease, 
was one of the most active and useful members of 
that Monthly Meeting, and his house the genial 
home of Friends who came to attend that meeting. 
Being of a cheerfal disposition he was a companion 
for the young as well as the old, and taking a lively 
interest in their mental improvement, provided fur 
their guarded education by having a school in his 
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joyed by his own children. We believe a crown of 
righteonsness awaited him. 

CARLE.—On first month 24th, 1872, of Pneumo- 
nia, Susan H., wife of John Carle, Jr., of the city of 
New York, and daughter of the late Eiward Hicks. 

The deceased was an affectionate wife, a tender, 
devoted mother, and a generous, faithful friend. 

EVANS.—On the evening of the 26th of 2d mo., 
1872, of paralysis, Mary M., wife of Charles Evans, 
in the 65th year of her age; au overseer of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 

Although the call was sudden, we feel an assur- 
ance she was ripe for the change, and has been 
gathered into the beaven'y garner. Her life was 
tich with deed: of love, mercy, kindness and chari- 
ty. Her happiness largely consisted in ministering 
to the needs of the sick, the suff-ring, the poor and 
the oppressed. Her warm social nature won her 
many friends. These were not confined to a select 
few, bat strangers were drawn toward her with in- 
terest aud feeling. A devoted wife, a tender, con- 
cerned mother, a faithful friend, has passed from 
our midst, but the remembrance of ber light, cheer- 
fal spirit will incite us to a firmer faith in that 
Divine Power that sustained .her through many 
hours of trial and affliction. 

SHREVK.—Snuddenly, on his way to a faneral, on 
the 29th of llth month, 1871, Joseph Shreve in his 
8lst year. 

SHREVE —On the 2d of 2d month, 1872, Martha 
R., youngest daughter of Charles N. and Sarah H. 
Shreve, aged 12 years ; both members of Mansfield 
Particular and Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, 
N. J. 





INDIANS. 

The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
will meet on 8 xth-day afternoon, 34 mo. 15th, at 
3 o'clock (same day as Representative Committee) 
in the Monthly Meeting room, Race Street. 

Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk. 
— ——- 48 
LECTURE. 

The Matual Aid Asseciation will meet in the 
Monthly Meeting Room, at Race St., on 21 day 
evening next, 3d mo. 11th, at 7$ o’cloek, punctually, 
Wm. Morris Davis (former member of Congress) has 
consented to lecture at this meeting. Subject— 
** Hidden Use of Things.’’ All are invited. 

AtrReD Moors, Secretary. 
apne 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY 


Committee of Management will meet on 4th day 
evening, 3d month 13th, at 8 o’clock, in the Library 
Room. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
will convene at Race Street House, «n 6th day after- 
noon next, 3d mo. 15th, at 4 o’clock. 

Ww. Eyre, Clerk. 


I have been requested to call the attention of 
Friends to a Circular Meeting, for Divine worship, 
to be held at Alexandria, Va., on First-day the 17th 
inst., at 3} o’clock, P. M. 8. M. J. 








CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


3d mo. 17th. Haverford, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“= Gwynedd, Pa.. 10 A. M. 
oe Whitemarsh, 3 P. M. 
6 Manhasset, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
“ Buffalo, N. Y., 2} P. M. 
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house and allowing them to share the privilege en- 


LETTER FROM CHARLES LOWE. 
Nice, Dec. 27, 1871. 


I closed my last letter without giving you 
any particular account of Nice. It is situa- 
ted on the shore of a broad, curved bay of 
the Mediterranean, in a lovely valley en- 
closed by a semicircle of hills and moun- 
tains—the Mediterranean Alps—which give 
a picturesque background to the landscape, 
and which also serve as a screen to protect 
the valley from the cold winds, and thus to 
give the peculiar climate for which the place 
is famed. Sume of the mountains in sight 
have been covered with snow ever since we 
came. 

The town itself is a mongrel town in many 
aspects. In the first place, it is composed 
of two wholly distinct portions ; one of these, 
the old town, is oceupied by the native pop- 
ulation. It is built with narrow winding 
streets, some of them not wide enough to ad- 
mit a carriage, and it swarms with people 
talking their jargon of patois, and carrying 
on traffic and trades in ways as unlike as 
possible to what we are used to in our kind 
of civilization. The novelty makes it inter- 
esting, and I should spend much of my time 
there, only that, in those narrow streets, there 
is a chill like that of a cold cellar that drives 
one out of them immediately ; so that I have, 
even up to this time, got nothing more than 
that general picture of this section which 
daguerreoty pes itself on the mind in a pass- 
ing glance. The other portion of the town 
is built wholly with reference to the foreign 
visitors, and is made up of hotels and villas 
and attractive shops, with broad streets, and 
a handsome promenade along the sea, and 
two or three public squares or gardens, plant- 
ed with palms and acacias, ete. And this 
section, whenever the sun shines, is full of 
people just like those you find in Washington 
street or in Newport—walking or driving, or 
sitting on the benches—with a sprinkling of 
invalids in Bath chairs wheeled about in the 
sunshine. A large proportion of all these 
people are English and Americans. 

The town is mongrel in this respect also, 
viz., that it is a sort of cross betweea French 
and Italian. It belongs territorially to France, 
and a few years ago when it beca ne annexed 
the population welcomed this annexation as 
agreat boon. ‘They certainly have gained 
much by it in the way of public improve- 
ments; for Napoleon, as a price for the ter- 
ritory, caused to be expended here large 
sums in making these gardens and stone 
bridges, and the like. But the people never 
had any national feeling of any kind, and 
now that France is down, they are clamorous 
to go back to Italy, and get rid of the taxa- 
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tion which France must exact. They are 
just now getting Garibaldi to write letters to 
say that Nice ought to be part of “ United 
Italy.” The language spoken here is also mon- 
grel, but 2 should think it was more Italian 
than French. 

Speaking of language, I rather counted, as 
one of the advantages of a winter in France, 
on an opportunity of learning to speak French. 
But for this purpose one might almost as 
well be in Boston as in Nice, Not only isa 
large proportion of those we meet composed 
of English and Americans, but of those who 
come here from other nations almost all have 
learned to speak more or less English, and 
the less perfectly they speak it the more reso- 
lute they are to use it when they meet any- 
body to practice on. And either they speak 
English better than we do French or German, 
or else they have a stronger will, so that the 
result generally is that we are giving them 
the lesson in language, instead of their giving 
it to us. Our experience since landing in 
France is that the dialect most commonly 
spoken to American ears is one which ought, 
from its prevalence, to be recognized in any 
good classification asa distinct language, viz., 
“broken English” The worst of it is that 
in talking with thos2 who use it, partly from 
the effort to make yourself underatood, and 
and partly from a kind of sympathy or 
contagion, you find yourself speaking this 
“ Broken English,” too, and we must take 
care lest, instead of acquiring a new for 
eign language, we spoil our use of our 
own mother tongue. 1 . * “ 

The only charm—and this certainly isa 
great one—ia the loveliness of the landscape 
and the enjoyment of the weather. ‘This en- 
joyment, however, even on the finest days, 
lasts onty from 10 o’clock A. M. to 3} o’clock 
P. M., at which time a great change in tem- 
perature begios, and and all who are at all 
delicate go in doors. The cheapness of car- 
riages makes it easy to take drives, and the 
excursions are delightful, though there is a 
certain sameness about all this beau:y which 
is quite different from the variety which 
gives an unending charm to a drive through 
the woods on a New England country road. 

As for the native population of Nice, they 
seem to combine the vivacity of the French 
with the dolce far niente of the Italian. They 
are an amiable,contented looking people, chat. 
ting briskly and good naturedly, and while 
there is nothing attractive in their faces, and 
while they show far less intelligence than the 
poeple in the north of France, neither is there 
anything repelling. ‘There is far less of squa 
lid degradation ia the quarter occupied by 
the native class than you would fiod in a 
town of this size in England, or even among 
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the foreign elements in America—one_ is 
struck with the comparative nestness. The 
shops are tidy, and the vegetable and meat 
markets are vastly superior in cleanliness 
and wholesomeness to those in New York. 
There is also far more show of industry than 
I was prepared to expect. To be sure, a 
good deal of it brings little to pass, because 
of clumsy metbods and implements, and 
there is never that kind of brisk energy that 
you see in a Yankee farmer; but after their 
fashion they seem to keep at their work tol 
erably steadily. mi Fle oP m 

The hardest workers of all are the washer- 
women. They take the clothes down to the 
rocky bed of the river, and kneeling down 
on the stones, they reach over in the most 
uncomfortable posture, and wash in the cold 
water all day long. 

Undoubtedly, however, all these people 
would rather lie idle than work, and they 
seem to be most’ in their element when they 
are sitting round in groups in the sun, though 
it has not been quite warm enough to allow 
them really to bask as they would desire. 
There is one favorite kind of pursuit, which 
I have not yet decided whether to class un- 
der the head of work or relaxation, that is 
fishing with a long, slender rod in the surf 
along the shore. You will always eee men 
there throwing out their line as far as they 
can, and letting it float in with the wave, and 
generally where one is fishing several are 
looking on. I have watched them a great 
many hours, for I am as idle as they, and 
during nearly a month of watching, I have 
as yet seen only one fish caught. I have 
thought as I have sat looking at them, that 
they were displaying one element of charac- 
ter which, if I were an exacting ruler 
of the nation, I should contemplate with sat- 
isfaction, and that is patience. And I am 
afraid that the rulers of France have taken 
advantage of it too well. I can understand 
better than before what was the value of a 
Plebiscite, such as Louis Napoleon was so 
ready to appeal to. Let these people have 
their sunshine and their quiet, and what do 
they care who rules? At the last election, 
the new government, in deference to what 
they supposed to be the true idea of popular 
liberty, abandoned the practice, which had 
been followed under the empire, of having 
the officials tell the people how they must 
vote, and left it for each voter to decide for 
himself. It is said that here and in many 
parts of France the voters were highly indig- 
nant at this neglect. They said the officials 
were paid to look after all these matters, and 
it was an imposition to make the people at- 
tend to them for themselves, and great num- 
bers for this reason staid away from the polls. 
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very properly occupying the attention of the 
statesmen and the press of France. 
the statistics it appears that about 35 per 
cent. of the French people are unable to read 
and write, and they cannot help seeing that 
it is in great part owing to the contrast be- 
tween this nation and Germany io this re- 
spect that they are now prostrate before her. 
I confess that this lack of education is not 
80 apparent as I was prepared to expect. On 
the contrary, I-have been surprised to find 
how large a proportion of the workmen and 
workwomen, with whom a traveler has to do, 
can write their names and reckon on paper 
their accounts. The ignorance is with the class 
lower than these, an: all agree in saying that 
itis very great. In Nice, there are Communal 
schools supported by the town, and a Lycee for 
higher pupiis, supported partly by the govern- 
ment and partly by fees, and there are Con- 
vent schools maintained by the Church. * * 

Since I wrote you last, the weather here 
has been almost uniformly fine. It is a con- 
stant subject of mutual congratulation when 
we meet friends in the street; and I am 
afraid my candor will oblige me to confess (I 
hope you will forgive us , that our sense of 
enjoyment in the clear warm sunshine is ma- 
terially heightened by reminding each other 
how you poor people at home are suffering 
with the cold and storms. 

Very truly yours, 
Cares Lowe. 
— Christian Register. 

Insect WonperRs—A few days ago, while 
we were on a visit to the Big Woods, we sat 
down under a wide spreading oak to enjoy its 
cool shade, and soon were much interested in 
watching the process of the “ measuring 
worm,” with which the bushes and trees were 
covered. Every few minutes one would sud- 
denly drop from a leaf above, letting iiself 
down by a fine silken web, or thread; but 
would invariably, after exploring a little on 
the ground, return by its thread to the same 
leaf, drawing itself up by it. After seeing 
this performed by a number of them, and 
noticing that they left the coiled web on the 
leaf, we examined it with a strong magnify- 
ing-glass, and found by getting hold of the 
two ends we could pull it all out into one 
straight thread. We then examined and 
ravelled another, and found it to be looped 
up into a perfect chain-stitch, precisely such 
as is made by a single-thread sewing machine. 
This led us to watch with our giass the pro- 
cess of this wonderful mechanic in drawing 
itself up. It would catch the thread with its 
feet, then stretch up its head, catching the 
thread still higher up, pulling itself up, form- 
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The subject of popular education is now | ing a slack; then with its feet put through a 


loop, which it would hold with one of its 


From | numerous feet, till it again grasped the thread 


above, pulled itself up again, looping up its 
thread, till it returned to the leaf to which it 
was attached. It then deposited the coil and 
left for otber parts.—Pupu’s Gazette. 





WHEN a man walks ia the sun, if his face 
be towards it, he has nothing before him but 
the bright, shining light and comfortable 
heat; but let him once turn his back to the 
sun, what has he before him then but a sha- 
dow ? yea, it is but to behold his own shadow, 
defrauding himself of the other. Thus there 
is no true wisdom no true oappiness, no real 
comfort, but in beholding the countenance of 
God. Look from that, and we lose these 
blessings ; and what shall we gain? a shadow, 
an empty image; instead of a substantial 
good we gain the ewpty image of ourselves, 
and lose the solid image of God. Yet thisis 
the common folly of the world. Men prefer 
this shadow before that substance ; whereas 
there is not the least appearance of any true 
comfort but in God only.— Augustine. 


a 


From the [ndependent. 
TASTE AS A MORAL TEST. 
BY HINRY W. BELLOWS. 

“ There is no disputing about taste” runs a 
very popular and too well established maxim. 
But there is, and nothing is better worth dis- 
puting about. There is, indeed, very little 
use in disputing with a man of bad taste 
about his own taste, because it springs from 
such radical and essential defects in his con- 
stitutior, culture or principles that it would 
be necessary to make him over again, or re- 
construct his whole education and character, 
to enable him to see and feel his own crudity 
and grossness of taste. But this only shows 
that taste is the savor and fragrance of the 
consummate flower of culture and character, 
and that to contend for good taste against bad 
taste is to dispute in the interest of all that is 
most precious avd sacred in humanity. 
Taste, though vastly more difficult to correct 
and establish on its solid foundations, or to 
define and settle in its applications, and con- 
clusious, is, nevertheless, in its own nature 
and rights, uo Jess fixed and certain than any 
other kind of truth. It is a form of truth, a 
sense of the fitness of things, which it exhibits 
in the propriety and justness and harmony, 
with which it sets forth any act or word or 
thing with which it has to do. 

Want of taste is want of knowledge, feel- 
ing, perception, Jack of nice judgment, delicate 
appreciation, scrupulous conscience, sympa- 
thetic respect for others, real but unclaimable 
rights, « * * * * 
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ranceand ignorance of others, vanity, s2n: uous 




















and superfivous and excessive skirts and or- 


























tially unladylike and unwomanly. * 
It is idle tosay that taste has no laws, 














there is no standard of spelling or pronuncia- 








doubtful accents or orthography. There is 
a standard of pronunciation. It is the 
usage of the best. There is a standard 
of art, of manners, of gentlemanly con- 
duct, of Christian decorum. There may 
be disputes about details, but none abou: the 
principles that govern taste in these direc- 
tions. Anybody violating it is vulgar, igno- 
rant, disrespectful, and of doubtful character. 
We forgive eccentricities to genius, to passion, 
to earnestness ; but we do not the less notice 
and disapprove the eccentricities, and know 
that they are defects. We like or praise 
the men in spite of, not because of, these ec- 
centricities, * . ° ° - 

Profusion and excess in feasts, dinners, and 
suppers indicates bad taste. But back of the 
bad taste is a radical vulgarity—a disrespect 
‘to the superior social tastes of the company, 
a love of display, a way to the heart. sought 
only through the stomach and the eyes. 
Simplicity, originality, and moderation in 
these things indicates refinement, self respect, 
and moral culture. 

Tastes must be disputed. Tastes indicate 
principles, sentiments, training—nay, the 
whole man. Let a man show his tastes, and 
we have his measure; and he may show them 
in his dress, manners, speech, omissions, com- 
missions, in his official or private life. 












































































































































Honest and cc urageous people have very 
little to say about either courage or honesty. 
The sun has no need to boast of his bright- 
ness, nor the moon of her effulgence. 
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Taste in dress indicates moral and intellec- 
tual quality. Loud and flashy clothes are 
something more than vulgar in themselves. 
They indicate vulgarity in their wearer; and 
vulgarity is not simply underbred manners, 
but coarseness of being and character. When 
women called ladies carry the ugly fashions 
of the day to excess, do they suppose that it 
is only their taste which is disliked? No; 
it is their characters which are on trial. The 
indications of bad taste suggest and imply 
thoughtlessness, ill trained fancies, self-igno- 


ness, and frivclity. No demurencss of aspect, 
nor trained ease and artful unconscio tsness of 
bearing, can obviate the certain effect pro- 
duced by bareness where covering belongs, 


naments where moderate drapery is becoming. 

Every body of competent taste—that is, of 

adequate culture—inwardly passes sentence 

npon these women as world-spoiled, essen- 
* 


standards, or judges. It is like saying that 


tion, because there are disputed werds or 









Selected. 
FAITHFULNESS. 


‘* See that thou copy no man save in the matter of 

faithfalness.’’-— Witiiam Penn. 

Listen not, when men shall tell thee, Aere is work 
for thee to do ; 

There, thy field of labor lieth and the good thou 
should’st pursue ; 

Idle one when all are busy, bound, yet longing to 
arise, 

Follow thou no mortal guidance, though it come in 
prophet guise, 

While the cloud is on thy spirit and the mist is o’er 

thy eyes. 

Not the stars above us shining, in creation’s perfect 
plan, 

Have tl eir places marked more surely than the living 
soul vf man ; 

And the laws sre not more changeless, which direct 
their daily course, 

Than the lives of light that issue from our being’s 
radiant Source, 

To restrain the soul’s outgoings with an ever gentle 
force. 

Watch and wait, and, as at Bethel, where of old the 
dreamer lay, 

Sleep-bound on his stony pillow, God himself will 
set thy way ; 

Wanderer, without a foothold in illimitable space, 

With the first step simply taken on thy heaven ap- 
pointed race, 

Thou wilt know the noiseless sliding of a stone into 
its place. 


Up, then, with the break of morning ! while upon 
thy lifted eyes, 

Clear before thee, rounds of duty one above another 
rise ; 

On the steps let down from heaven, rugged though 
they seem and hard, 

Pilgrims from all lands will meet thee, silver-haired 
and battle-scarred, 

And the young, in meekness lovely, shielded by an 

angel gua d. 


With a grasp the worlding feels not, by a touch he 
cannot see, 

Holy joy their bosoms thrilling, they will greet and 

welcome thee ; 

With their hymns of glad thankrgiving, that thy 

mission is begun, 

That the Father’s Kiogdom cometh, that His will on 

earth is doue, 

Mingleth soft thy heart’s “Eureka’’—Peace ! The Fa- 

ther’s boon is won. 

God hath mauy aims to compass, many messages to 

sent, 

And his instruments are fitted, each to some distine- 

tive end ; 

Earth is full of groaning spirits—hearts that weara 

galling chain— 

Minds, designed for noble uses, bondaged to the 

lust of gain— 

Fouls, once beautifal in whiteness, crimsoned with 

corruption’s stain. 


Through earth's wrong, and woe, and evil, some- 
times seeing, sometimes blind, 

Ever mast the howeward pathway of the humble 
Christian wind ; 

Stooping over sin and sorrow—watching by the 
couch of pain— 

Holy aie outpouring, grateful as the summer 
vain, 

To the heart whose hope had withered never to re- 
vive again. 
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Dark perplexiog questions cross hin—meet him as 
he onward goes ;— 

Why a God of love and mercy should permit Life's 
illa and woes ? 

Why the good shoald strive anddiff-r? If His love 
be over all, 

Why the guiltless ani the guilty by the same dread 
stroke should fall ? 

Why the haughty arm of power should meek inno 
cence enthrall ? 


‘Why with Joy is sorrow walkiog, hand in hani and 


=e 


side by side, 

Sparing not the sad and lowly—breaking in on 
strength and pridl+ ? 

Grief and Gladness touch each other—pxss each 
other in the street— 

Why should trains of sable mourners young and 
happy lovers meet, 

Chilling on their lips the whisper, ‘‘ Life is good, 
and Love is sweet !’’ 


As the earnest soul advances, st»p by step, to higher 
ground, 

Simple Faith and steady Patience slowly bring the 
apswers round ; 

Then it moves serenely forward, trusting lest to 
Reason’s span. 

Satisfied with Faith’s revealin zs of a broad paternal 

plan. 

Whicw. by mutual dependence, fraternizss man and 

man. 


Down Existence one is sailing, by fair breezes borne 
along 

Trilling on ‘Life’ 3 solema voyage, evermore a merry 
song ; 

What, to him, is that wrapt thinker—wearing out 
the night in toil, 

,Gleaning, for the thankless Future, from the Pasta 
golden spuil, 

* Bat ag idle, useless dreamer, bat acamberer of the 
soil ? 


Say we these c1n never mingle f—soon the student’s 
chaek shall pile, 

And the o’ertaske?! brain shall weary, ani the soul- 
lit eye shall fail ; 

Whose bright fice his sick room lighteth, with 
hope’s Janguige all aglow? 

Whose kind hand the hair is smoothing backward 
from his burning brow ? 

Ah, his careless-bearted neighbor is a geutle brother 
now. 


There a proui man coldly gizas on a meek, for- 
giviog face | 

Once he loved her—but ambition crept into aff-c- 
tion’s place ; 

From her Christian garb unspotted, turns he now 
his scornful eye, 

Bat on his last lowly pillow, when the great man 
comes to lie, 

He will long to hear the rustle of her white robe 
passing by. 


Thus are God’s ways vindicated ; and at length we 
slowly gain, 

As our needs dispel our blindness, some faint glimp- 
ses of the chain 

Which convects the Earth with Heaven, Right with 
Wrong and Good with Ill— 

Links in one harmonious movement, slowly learn 
we to falfill, 

Oar = m..ch in concert with His manifested 
will. 

Philadelphia, 11th month 28th, 1848. 


SOCIAL GATHERINGS, 


It would be a curious and interesting sub- 
ject of investigativn, could we trace-how far 
the desire for social enjoyment is satisfied, and 
its anticipations realized, by the various ap- 
pliances used to produce it. It would cer: 
tainly appear that the pleasure thus sought is 
not found in proportion to the degree of 
trouble, time and expense lavished upon the 
complicaced efforts so frequently used ‘te at- 
tain it. Most of those who have frequented, 
for a few seasons, the large assemblies and 
fashionable parties s much relied on to pro- 
duce social intercourse, are ready to admit 
that their results in enhancing social happi- 
ness are very small. The anticipations have 
been bright and the preparations elaborate, 
but in some mysterious way, as the excite- 
ment which they at first produce subsides, in- 
sipidity seems to creep over them, and weari- 
neas takes the place of the gratification ex- 
pected. So frequently is this the case, and so 
commonly is it admitted, that other and en- 
tirely different pleas are put in for their con- 
tinuance. To preserve connections, to ex- 
tend business, to obtain influence, or to further 
matrimonial schemes and establishment, are 
often the real motives for giving and attend- 
ing crowded assemblies from which the in- 
terest and excitement have all died out. So- 
cial organizations, like many others, do not 
grow with the growth of humanity, and there- 
fore, though at first meeting a real want, and 
supplying a real need, they at last become 
inoperative and defeat their own ends; while 
persons clinging to the old forms, and yet 
feeling their inutility for their original pur- 
pose, try to make them conducive to entirely 
different objects. The primary ends of all 
social gatherings are to increase human sym- 
pathy and to bring persons together in pleas- 
urable intercourse, but where they prove by 
their failure that they need reorganization 
we are apt to forget their spirit in their forms, 
and to increase their cumbrous appliances 
with far different ends in view. 

This disappointment as to social enjoyment 
is usually found to ensue in proportion to the 
artificiality of the methods by which it is 
sought. Pleasure of all kinds is somewhat 
shy of direct pursuit, and the higher the na- 
ture of the enjoyment, the less dependent it 
is upon factitious accessories. There are a 
few external necessities to perfect social in- 
tercourse, but these are so simple and easily 
obtained, that people cannot believe that 
they are sufficient. Emerson says: ‘“ What 
a train of means to secure a little conversa- 
tion! This palace of brick and stone, these 
servants, this kitchen, these stables, horses 
and equipage, this bank-stock and file of 
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mortgages, country house, and cottage by the 
water-side—all for a little conversation, high, 
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fashion might drop off, but most of those who 
partook of such higher recreation would re- 


clear and spiritual! Could it not be had as | joice in the change, and thank those who first 


well by beggers on the highway? No. All 
these things come from successive efforts to 
remove friction from the wheels of life and to 
give opportunity. Conversation, character, 
were the avowed ends; wealth was good as 
it appeased the animal cravings, cured the 
smoky chimney, silenced the creaking door, 
brought friends together, in a warm and quiet 
room, ° But in the exertion necessary 
to remove inconveniences, the main attention 
has been diverted to this object, the old aims 
have been lost sight of, and to remove fric- 
tion has come to be the end.” The chief 
cause why there is not more social enjoyment, 
is that men and women are so deeply en- 
gaged in preserving conventionalities, in se- 
curing non-essentials, that they forget the 
great essentials of all truly enjoyable social 
intercourse. The chief of these is sympathy. 
Without some measure of this, on some mu- 
tual point of interest, no contact of persons 
can produce evjoyment. How little then 
can be expected from heterogeneous assem- 
blages, made up of many who are utter 
strangers, and whose tastes and interests all 
lie in varying directions. A small gathering 
of friends, most of whom are on terms of 
familiarity with each other, or at least have 
a mutual interest on some eubject which may 
form the chief attraction of the hours spent | 
together, will contain more of the elements of 
rea] enjoyment than all the showv, expensive, 
feverish assemblages that were ever crowded 
together in heated rooms, with no higher 
mutual aim than to vie with each other in| 
costly attire and to exchange conventional 
forms of etiquette. 

It is objected by some, whose means are 
unegual to lavish expenditure, and who yet 
desire to be hospitable and social, that circles 
thus limited in number to those of similar 
tastes and sympathies must be multiplied in 
order to embrace all their acquaintances, and 
would thus entail expenses they could not 
rightly afford. Leaving out of the question 
the fact that few of us would suffer by limit- 
ing the pumber of our associates, this objec 
tion would lose all its weight could we suffi- 
ciently free ourselves from social convention: 
alities to make our preparations for such 
gatheriogs simple and inexpensive. If half 
the time and thought now given to providing 
luxurious refreshments, or unexceptionable 
toilets, were spent upon providing ample 
means of pleasing and enlivening the guests 
by some subject of mutual attraction and 
sympathy, the real enjoyment that would 
ensue would be incomparably greater. A few 
might wonder, and the superficial lovers of 
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broke through the ice of social convention- 
ality, and set the example of conducting 
social gatherings upon a higher plane, and of 
aiming, through them, to cultivate the real 
sympathy of heart aud union of purpose 
which constitute the foundations of social 
happiness.— Public Ledger. 

Let not bigotry or party zeal be so much 
as once named amongst you. Our Lord was 
a stranger to it. Whosoever did the will of 
his Father, the same was his brother, his 
sister, his mother. Wherever he saw the 
marks of true faith, though in a centurion 
Syrophenician, who were aliens to the com- 
monwealth of Israel, and strangers to the 
covenant of promise, how did he publish and 
commend it ! Why should not the 
children of God, notwithstanding their little 
differences, unite in one common interest 
against spiritual wickedness in high places? 
—George Whitfield, 





Tae Beauty or WinTER.—Winter sce- 
nery has charms of its own, that yield to no 
other season. On a clear winter day, the 
landscape often has a depth of coloring such 
as no other time of the year affords. An in- 
describably soft and tender atmosphere rests 
upon the earth, through which glows the deep 
purple and blue of the distavt hills. The 
whiteness of the snow gives to the scene a ce- 
lestial purity, a suggestion of heavenly things. 

There is abundant beauty, too, of the 
minuter kind. What is more delicate and 
exquisite than the tracery of the bare tree- 


| tops relieved against the sky? And every 


snow storm works a myriad twiracles of dainty 
architecture. It clothes the black spruces 
with a hundred feathery plumes. It hides 
every unsightly object with a soft white man- 
tle. Under its touch, in a single hour, the 
whole earth is transformed, and masquerades 
in every variety of beautiful and grotesque 
apparel. Then, as by the quick changes of a 
magician, comes a sudden shower or thaw, 
and again a frost, and the sun rises upon a 
world clothed in diamonds. 

But the deepest charm which Nature has 
in winter is that which night brings forth. 
The earth is not more unlike in summer and 
winter than are the heavens. Compare the 
mellow glory with which the harvest moon 
floods the earth, with the cold bright light of 
the far off moon of winter. And the winter 
stars,—what sight that is given to man 80 
stirs his sense of awe and mystery, so moves 
him to rejdice, and reverence, and adore? 

It seems to us that in the severity and 
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sternness:of winter, the moods which Nature | very abundant in the limestones of Ohio and 
suggests are higher and more heroic than the | Indiana. One living specimen of this genus 


milder seasons itispire. 


When the earth | was discovered about ten years ago, but noth- 


abounds with every fruitful thing, when the|ing was known of it, except the specific 


warm air wraps us, and the wind breathes | characteristics of the shell. 


This genus was 


gently upon us, the sense of these things brings | dredged off Barbadoes, and kept alive for 


great delight. But when the blood quickens 
to resist the cold, and bound in frost and snow 
the earth seems under the power of some 
nightier influence than those which minis‘er 
to the physical map, then we seem to come 
closer into the presence of the Infinite One. 
Let one etand in the forest at night, when the 
ground is white about his feet, and look up 
through the network of the great branches, 
to the stars blazing from their infinite dis- 
tance, and listen to the mysterious voices of 
the wind, and he may well feel himself within 
the courts of God.— Christian Union. 

Froupe, in an essay, says, “ Many a 
hundred sermons have I heard in England, 
many a dissertation on the mysteries of the 
faith, on the Divine mission of the clergy, on 
apostolic succession, on bishops, and justifica- 
tion, and the theory of good works, and ver- 
bal inspiration, and the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments; but never during these thirty wonder- 
ful years, never one that I can recollect on 
common honesty, or those primitive com 
mandments, ‘Thou shalt not lie, and Thou 
shalt not steal.’ ” 


OLD LIFE IN THE SEA OF TO-DAY. 


An interesting letter from Professor Agas- 
siz to Professor Pierce is published, embody- 
ing descriptions of the types of animal life of 
the deep seas, as they are revealed by the 
first dredgings of the Hassler expedition. To 
a certain extent they confirm the predictions 
which Professor Agassiz made before embark- 
ing on the expedition, as to the character of 
the discoveries which would be made. Ani- 
mals have been brought up which represent 
fossil forms of great antiquity, many of spe- 
cies which were not before known to exist in 
the recent and nearly recent eras. Among 
them are the echinoderms of the genus Mi- 
crastes, of which no s; ecies is known to have 
existed during the tertiary era, and no living 
species had as yet been made known. “ You 
may therefore imagive my surprise,” says 
Professor Agassiz, with an air of exultation, 
“when the dredge first yielded three specimens 
of a small species. of that particular group 
of the genus which is most extensively rep 
resented in the upper cretaceous beds.” An 
other genus is the pleurotomaria, of which 
between 400 and 500 fossil species have been 
discovered. The first occur in the silurian 
deposits, are especially numerous in the car- 
boniferous and jurassic formations, and are 


twenty-four hours, during which time it ex- 
— and showed its remarkable qualities. 

rofessor Agassiz pronounces it the type of 
a distinct family, “ utterly different from the 
other mollusks with which it has thus far 
been associated.” Sponges have been dis- 
covered identical with cretaceous and jurassic 
fossils. 

The most interesting discovery is that of a 
crinoid, a specimen of which was kept alive 
ten o: twelve hours. It gave a fine oppor- 
tunity for the study of its habits, which was 
well improved. The description, however, 
is too detailed to be of interest to any but a 
student in this specialty. Of it Professor 
Agassiz says: ‘‘It was a very impressive 
sight for me to watch the movements of this 
creature, for it told not of its own ways only, 
but at the same time afforded a glimpse into 
the countless ages of the past, when these 
crinoids;eo rare and so rarely seen nowadays, 
formed a prominent feature of the animal 
kingdom. I could see, without great effort of 
the imagination, the shoal of Lockport teem- 
ing with the many genera of crinoids which 
the geologists of New York have rescued 
from that prolific silurian deposit, or recall 
the formations of my native country, in the 
hillsides of which, also among fossils indi- 
cating shoal-water deposits, other crinoids 
abound, resembling still more closely those 
we find in these waters.” 

All who have observed the fossil remains 
of these animals—among the most beautiful 
and the most mysterious of ancient creatures 
—so abundant in almost every limestone, or 
who have admired the polished slabs of lime- 
stones which are made entirely of their re- 
mains, will enter into the spirit with which the 
Professor speaks. 

An important point in the scientific bear- 
ing of these discoveries is that these animals, 
now found in deep seas, are the types which 
in former periods lived in shallow seas. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz accounts for this apparent 
discrepancy by the difference in atmospheric 
pressure, which was formerly much greater 
than itis now. Consequently the creatures 
have to go under greater depths of water to 
obtain the conditions which formerly pre- 
vailed nearer the surface.— The Methodist. 

THE thoughts which we harbor witbin us, 
and which gv out through the dcors of our 
mouths and our hands, determine our real 
characters. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
SECOND MONTH. 





{ 1871. |° 1872. 
—_--+-—— 
Rain during some portion of, 
the 24 honrs............ sooe| Sdays.| 5 days 
Rain all or nearly allday..... 3 ‘* | O * 
Snow,includ’gveryslightfalls 5 ‘* | 4 
Cloudy, without storms ..... 5 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 7 ‘“ | 16 * 
| ee | ee ae ee 
| a | a9 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DE ATHS,, 
ETC. 


| 1871. | 1872. 
| o 


SSS 





Mean temperature of 23! | 
mo., per Penna. Hospital, 33.93 deg. 33.02 deg. 
Highest point attained during 


a ssincenns ic chek De tooe 160.00 * (64.05 
Lowest do. do. do.| 7.50 “ {13.00 ‘ 
Ratw during the month, do.| 3.08in. | 1.18 in. 
Dgatus during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

BOE WRB WORE sccc0s. osanng cosses | 1167 1942 


Average of the mean temperature of 2 7 


month for the past eighty three years...|30.82 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that/ 
entire period, (1857)......0.-s.ssscseseee 41.03 
Lowest mean of temperature during that; 
entire period, (1815-1838),. ...-......../24.00 ** 
WINTER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three winter| 
months of 1870 and 1871...-..............| S3.58 * 
Mean do do do 1870 and 187231.56 ‘‘ 
Average of the winter temperatures for, 
the past eighty tro years............0000+./31.50 
Highest winter mean occurring during) 
that entire period, 1827,’28 & 1850.°51,/38.33  * 
Lowest wiaoter mean occurring during! 
that entire period, 1814, 715 & 1835 °36,/26.66 * 








Several unusual traits mark the month and the 
winter just clised. For the former, notice only fire 
days on which rain fell—only four ‘‘ vloudy without 
storms,’’ with sizteen cleardays. For the latter, the 
very sl ght variation in the mean temperature of the 
three mouths comprising it, viz: Twelfth month, 
33.02 deg.; First, 30.83 deg., and for Second, 30.85 
deg., whilethe mean of the Season just closed, it will 
be seen, varies but a very slight fraction of a degree 
from the average winter mean for the past eighty- 
two years. 

On the evenings of the 3d and 4th there were 
magnificent displays of the aurora io the south and 
southeast, as splendid as we have ever seen in the 
north. The snow of the 3d gave some sleighing for 
two days During the entire wicter, thri ling ac- 
counts have reached us of the effects of the terrible 
storms out West. These have involved much per- 
sonal suffering accompanied with great loss of life. 
Oo the 13th of the month, it was stated that ‘‘ nine 
passenger trairs and about one thousand cars of 
ireight are detained by the blockade ;”’ chronicling 
at the same time anotter snow storm at Omaha. 
The sufferings of the passengers were unparalled ia 
the history of railway travel. J. M. Exuts. 

Philadelphia, Thtrd month, 1st, 1872. 
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Expedition, reepecting the eclipse itself, has jut ap- 
peared in a communivation in Nature, from J. N. 
Lockyer. He thus describes the appearance of. the 
corona : 

‘It was es beantiful as itis possible to imagine 
anything to be. Strangely weird and unearthly did it 
look, that strange sign in the heavens! Whatim. 
pressed me most about it, in my momentary glance, 
wasits serenity. There was notbing awful about it, 
or the landscape generally ; for the air was dry, 
and there was not acloud. Hence there were po 
ghastly effects, due generally to the monochromatic 
lights which chase each other over the gloomy earth, 
no yellow clouds, no seas of blood—the great Indian 
Ocean almost bathed our feet—no death shadow 
cast on the faces of men. The whole eclips: was 
centered iv the corona, and there it was of the yj ur- 
est silvery whiteness. I did not want to see the 
promivences then, andI did not see them. I saw 
nothing but the star like decoration, with its rays 
arranged almost symmetrically, three above and 
three below, two dark spaces or rifts at the ex- 
trem ties of a horizontal diameter. The rays were 
built up of innumerable bright lines of ciff-reat 
lengths, with more or lees dark epaces between. 
Near the sun this structure was lost in the bright- 
ness of the central ring. Thousands of interlacing 
filaments, varying in intensity, were visible ; in 
fact, I saw an extension of the promivence material, 
This died out somewhat suddenly, some five or six 
minutes from the sun, and then there was nothing ; 
the rays, so difinite to the eye had, I supposed, be en 
drawn into nothingness by the power of the tele- 
scope. But the great fact was this, that close to 
the sun, or even five or six minutes away from the 
sun, there was nothing like a ray, or any trace of 
any radical structure, what-verto be seen. While 
these observations were going on the eclipse termi- 
nated for the others, but not forme. For nearly 
three minutes did the coronal structure impréss it- 
self on my retina, until at last it faded away in the 
rapidly-increasing suvlight.”"— Exchange Paper. 


THe commonly received theory that mist, fog. 
clouds, ec , are composed of minute watery vesicles 
is opposed by J Kober, in Poggendorff's Annalen 
der Physik und Chemie. In his article he reviews 
the statements of a large number of physicists who 
hold this view and cites experiments tending to 
show that aqueous vapor in the atmorphere coes 
not take a vesicular form. According to his opin- 
ion, clouds consist of larger or smaller sol-d drops. 
These drops of water, floating about, become cov- 
ered with a protective layer of vapor, and, thus eu- 
veloped, often form conglomerations. Their fallirg 
is only prevented by ascending currents or layeis of 
air, until, by further accumulation, they descend in 
rain. 


Attention is called by the Mechanics’ Magazine to 
to the fact that anchors of ships moored in the vi- 
cinity of the Guano Islands frequently bring up gu- 
ano from the bottom of the sea. This fsct is quite 
at variance with the universally received explena- 
tion of bird origin for the deposi s, unle's there has 
been a general subsidence of the land ; wher, in 
turn, the deposits become too vast to be accounted 
for by this theory. More likely these deposits on 
the Chincha Islands, which in some places are up- 
ward of one hundred feet thick, have been raised 
from the bed of the ocean, where far more exten 
sive deposits still remain, and have been forme? by 
leng continued accumulations of the remains of au- 
imals and plants, those of the islands chiefly, aud 
those of the sea, wholly of marine origin. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


ponte geeseenneennestssensenessoernsepneepeannemennaasmenentitiie Sesldetin 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 9, 1872. No. 2 


a | JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
CHESTER ACADEMY, | 2924 Chestnut St., Phitad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


Wow Siderw: ands Girton OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL. AND 
uss Siniltee P SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
g and Day-School is located in the MAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are . 
#» reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as| Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two | Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
departments—Primary and Academic. struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
For Ciroulars, address Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
GEO, GILBERT, Principal. | Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 








TAYLOR & JACKSON'S | "Magic lavisroe at's 


Magic — and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
’ 1 , |Trometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, | coiis air Pamps, Galvanic depetdinn, &ea.. be. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cente 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. for each part: 


Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1y oe 7 MeateL « ”“ = 
: : a ie. a - ic Lauterns, g “ 
Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. “ 4. Philosophical Instraments, 66 “ 


The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu 85 ly 
tion w.ll commence on the 19th of Second mo. next. 


All the branches comprising a thorough education i REDUI OTION IN PRICES. 


are carefully taught. Terms, $85 per Session of 


twenty weeks. For Circulars and full particulars ze . 
address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., JSON J. 2 SLE, 
a/ 1, 13-2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. | 7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
>. .. A ge ee ee ees ee Is closi t the balance of hi 
Kennett Square Academy and Seminary. BY OSE ery: 
Chester Co, Pa,, . WINTER SHAWLS 

Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- AND 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. - 

Swirain C. SHoRTLIDGE. AY Pri ipals DRESS GOODS 

A. C. Nornis. ee ons 

CHARLES C. JACKSON, GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
- a z i © R 9 Please give him an early call as 
| BARGAINS 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, ihe abi siti 
Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths. aan 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
SE LLING OUT (First teats St.,) 
a WINTER DRESS GOODS AND SILKS, soamune axeannen te. 
To close business. SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, No. 1620 Wood 8t. No, 924 Cherry St. 
20 Geutts Secend Stvest, Dr. SAMUEL L. SCOTT, Dentist, 
Philadelphia. 


ee Office—N. E. Con. Eutaw & Saratoga 8rs., 


& BR Pr art Baltimore, Md. 
Oo ETINGS. Special care taken a preserve the natural teeth. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. | senate : 








Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 462 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
m29ps28 33 North Gecond 8t,, Philada- Plain Bonnets ready made, 
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ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh &t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 
s@> Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 
Watches. [34 ly. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
REBECCA ELKINTON sneceeds Kxiizaseta Morais 


in making Plain Bonnets, at No. 711 Noble street, 
above Franklin, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 


~ SPECIALTY. 
BLACK SILKS !! 


BLACK SILKS !! 
From $1.25 to $5.00. 
BLACK ALPACAS !! 
BLACK ALPACAS !! 
From 37% to 1.25. 


Spring dress goods opening daily. Samples sent 
and goods expressed. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 






















INTELLIGENCER. 
ig WATOHES A SPEOIALTY. 


en, On - 


REGISTER & HOPKINS. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8ST., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS, 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


| \ VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE IN HARFORD 
{\. County, Maryland, containing 156 acres more 
or less. in Friends’ neighborhood, two miles from 
Little Falls meeting. Price $12,000; one-third or 
one-fourth cash, the balance on time to suit the 
purchaser. If not sold by the lst of Third month 
(March), will be to let to a good farmer. The 
buildings are a good and substantial two-story 
frame dwelling, with kitchen and wood-shed adjoin- 


_ , ing; @ good well of water under porch, and cistern 


pump in kitchen. Carriage-house 24 by 40 feet; 
corn loft above, and a large barn 30 by 50 feet (with 
cistern in the yard sufficiently large to hold water 
for the stock), and other necessary out- buildings. 
A large ameunt of fruit, viz., 200 bearing apple 
trees, cherries, pears, grapes, and one acre of cuiti- 
vated Rochelle or Lawton blackberries and other 
small fruits, This farm is in a good state of culti- 
vation, well fenced and well watered, and timber 
sufficient for the farm. For further particulars in- 
quire of MORDECAI PRICE, near Friends’ Meeting- 
house and Faiiston P.O., Harford county, or to the 
| owner, ABRAHAM MERRITT, Bryantown, Charles 
| Co., Maryland. 1223 3m. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 

Mary BR. Warens, Bonnet Maker, has Removap 
‘from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
\ above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 








ASSETS OVER $1,400,000. 


PROV 
LIFE AND 


IDENT 
TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





The business of this Company for 1871 was larger than for any previous year. With 
the increasing popularity of the Company among all classes, it is reasonable to expect 
a still larger addition to its business during 1872. The severe scrutiny to which the 
entire business of Life Insurance has recently been subjected, has-resulted in the Provident 
securing a higher place in public copfidence and favor. 


Additional agents are wanted in the East 


and West. Applications can be made direct 


to the Home Office. Intelligent, energetic Friends will be wel! compensated for their efforts 
to promote the interests of the Company. ‘The services of those who can devote their whole 
time to the business preferred, but arrangements would be made with those who have some 
other business, tu devete part of their time to securing applications. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. . 


Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 
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